“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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KIND TREATMENT BANISHES FEAR. 


Wirn the generality of colts, treated as they 
mostly are, their wildness is the first stumbling block 
in the way of the breaker. Till this is got over no 
good can be got from them. Then their natural 
timidity has to be assuaged ; for, though a horse may 
be made to do some things by furce and punishment, 
we can teach him nothing while in a state of alarm. 
Solong as this lasts, all his energies are employed in 
resistance, or endeavoring to get away. ‘The hare, 
as timid an animal as any in nature, can be brought 
to fire a pistol without evincing, or probably fecling, 
the slightest alarm ; but at the commencement of her 


tuition all the punishment we could inflict would not | 


| 


induce her to remain quiet at the slightest flash of | 


the pan. We have no greater right to expect a colt 
to permit even a surcingle to be put on him without 
resisting or being alarmed at it, if done for the first 
time, unless he has been reared in that confidence 
with us that he never expects injury at our hands. 
This the colt, brought up wild, naturally does expect, 
and as naturally resists. 

Cows, with now and then an exception, are all 
tame; even when we find one that is not, depend 
upon it some extraordinary circumstance, either in 
her rearing or after usage, has occasioned her to be- 
come otherwise. The calf, on leaving the mother, is 


as tame as herself, and would remain so if the same 
treatment was continued; but if it is suffered to re- 
main in a pasture instead of being daily brought into 
intercourse with man, it becomes wild. Probably, 
from having been accustomed to follow the mother 
home, it still wishes and attempts to do so. How is 
its wish to continue on good terms with us rewarded ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is driven back with shouts, and, should it succeed 
in joining the herd, its attempts at domestication are 
probably repaid by a hedge-stake to prevent a recur- 
rence of them. Can we wonder if it afterwards both 
fears and hates man? Yet the moment the time 
comes when this same animal is wanted for his use, 
it is expected to stand meekly to be milked by, per- 
haps, the very savage it has such just reason to 
dread ; if it dues not, it is tied up, and probably the 
hedge-stake is again applied. Need we be surprised 
at seeing so many of these animals with knobs on 
their horns, or a board across their faces? We do 
not mean to say this drive-about system is permitted 
to be practised with valuable colts; but it is in 
pretty general use with ordinary ones. No wonder, 
then, breakers are wanted when this is the case. 
But though none of this is allowed with the high-bred 
colt, or any thing done to purposely frighten him, not 
one-tenth part is done that ought to be done to ren- 
der him familiar. Horses are by nature more active 
than cows, and more disposed to gallop about. This 
only arises from galloping being less trouble to them 
than to the less active animal ; but the antipathy to, 
or the fear of, man exists no stronger in the one ani- 
mal than in the other when in a wild state. The 
highest bred, the hardest pulling, and most deter- 
mined filly that ever bolted with a rider when in a 
state of irritability and excitement — the very fre- 
quent result of severe training and racing — can be 
made, if properly treated when permitted to lead a 
life of quiet and repose, as familiar and docile as the 
verivst cow in existence; and the colt, as any calf 
that ever lived the pet of a cottage family. Such, 
we maintain, is the state to which all mares and colts 
should be brought, and most particularly valuabls 
ones. — Corr. Siock Journal. ‘ 
LEARNING, Not Instinct. — During the last 
century, Barrington brought up some linnets, taken 
from the nest, in company with larks of sundry va- 
rieties, and found that every one of his linnets 
adopted completely the song of the master set over 
him ; so that now these linnets — larks by naturaliza- 
tion — formed a company apart when placed among 
birds of their own species. A bird reared in a cage 
does not construct the nest peculiar to its species. 
In vain will you supply all the necessary materials: 
the bird will employ them without skiil, and will, 
oftentimes, even renounce all purpose of building 
any thing like a nest. Does not this well-known 
fact prove, that, instead of being guided by instinct, 
the bird Jearus how to construct its nest, just as a 
man learns how to build a house ? 


A TAME BUTTERFLY. 


One cold, bleak November morning, when the 
sky, the air, and all nature wore that sullen and de- 
sponding look so peculiar to our climate at this sea- 
son, a lady, who for the first time had risen from a 
bed of sickness, went into an adjoining apartment, 
where she perceived a gay and beautiful butterfly in 
the window. Astonished at finding this creature of 
flowers and sunshine in so uncongenial a situation, 


she watched its movements and operations. As the 
sun came out for a bright, brief space, it fluttered 
joyously about the window, and imparted to the sick- 
room an air of cheerfulness and hope. Toward 
evening, however, the tiny creature drooped its wings; 
the lady then placed it in a glass tumbler on the 
mantle-piece. During the night, hard frost came on, 
and the room was in consequence very cold. In the 
morning, the butterfly lay in the bottom of the 
tumbler, apparently dead. The invalid, grieved that 
her gentle companion of the previous day should so 
soon perish, made some effort to restore its fragile 
existence. She put it on her warm hand, and, breath- 
ing upon it, perceived it give signs of returning ani- 
mation: she then once more placed it in its glass 
house on the rug before the fire. Soon the elegant 
little insect spread out its many-colored wings and 
flew to the window, where the sun was shining 
brightly. By and by the sun retired; and, the win- 
dow-panes getting cold, the creature sank down on 
the carpet again, apparently lifeless. The’ same 
means were used to restore animation, and with the 
same success. ‘This alternation of life and death 
went on for many days, till at last the grateful little 
thing became quite tame, and seemed to be ac- 
quainted with its benefactress. When she went to 
the window and held out her finger, it would, of its 
own accord, hop upon it; sometimes it would settle 
for an hour at a time upon her hand or neck, when 
she was reading or writing. Its food cousisted of 
honey ; a drop of which the lady would put upon her 
hand, when the butterfly would uncurl its sucker, and 


| gradually sip it up; then it usually sipped up a drop 


of water in the same way. ‘The feeding took place 
only once in three or four days. In this manner its 
existence was prolonged through the whole winter 
and part of the following spring. As it approached 
the end of its career its wings became quite trans- 
parent, and its spirits apparently dejected. It would 
rest quietly in its “crystal palace,” even when the 
sun was wooing it to come out ; and at last, one morn- 
ing in April, it was found quite dead. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OPINIONS EXPRESSED A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Man is that link of the chain of universal ex- 
istence, by which spiritual and corporeal beings 
are united: as the numbers and variety of the 
latter, his infcriors, are almost infinite, so prob- 
ably are those cf the former, his superiors; and as 
we sec that tke lives and happiness of those below 
us are dependent on our wills, we may reasonably 
conclude, that our lives and happiness are equally 
dependent on the wills of those above us, account- 
able like ourselves, for the use cf this power, to 
the Supreme Creator and Governor of all things. 
Should this analogy be well founded, how criminal 
will our account appear when laid before that just 
and imparti« Judge? How will man be able to 
excuse himself from the charge of those innumerable 
cruellies inflicted on his unoiiending subjects com- 
mitted to his care, formed for his benefit, and placed 
under his authority by the common Father, whose 
mercy is over all his works, and who expects that 
his authority should be exercised, not only with ten- 
derness and mercy, but in conformity to the laws of 
justice and gratitude ? 

But to what horrid deviations from these benev- 
olent intentions, are we daily witnesses? No 
small part of mankind derive amusement from the 
death and sullerings of inferior animals; a much 
greater consider them only as engines of wood or 
iron, useful in their several oveupations. The car- 
man drives his horse, and the carpenter his nail; 
and so long as these produce the desired effect, and 
they both go, they neither reflect nor care whether 
cither of them have any sense of fecling. ... 

If there are some few, who, formed in a softer 
mould, view with pity the sufferings of these defence- 
less creatures, there is scarce one who entertains the 
least idea that justice cr gratitude can be due to 
their merit or their services. ‘The social and friendly 
dog is hanged without remorse, if, by barking in 
defence of his master’s person and property, he hap- 
pens utknowingly to disturb his rest; the generous 
horse, who has carrie) his ungrateful master for 
wary years with ease and safety, worn out with age 
and infirmities contracted in his service, is by him 
condvmned to end his mi-erable days in a dust-cart. 
... These, with innumerable other acts of cruelty, 
injustice, and ingratitude are every day committed, 
nut erly with impunity, but wi:hout censme, and 
even without observation; but we may be assured 
that they cannot finally pass away unnoticed and 
unretaliated. — Jenyn. 

NO RIGHT TO TAKL LIFE WANTONLY, 

Tue laws of self-defence undoubtedly justify us 
in destroying those animals which would destroy us, 
which injure our properties and annoy our persons ; 
but not even these, whenever their situation inca- 
pacitates them from hurting us. I know of no right 
which we have to shoot a bear on an inaccessible 
island of ice, or an eagle on the mountain’s top, 
whose lives cannot injure us, nor deaths procure us 
any benefit. We are unable to give life, and there- 
fore ought not wantonly to take it away from the 
meanest insect without suflicient 1eason: they all 
receive it from the same benevolent hand as our- 
selves, and have therefore an equal right to enjoy it. 

God has been pleased to create numterless animals 
intended for our sustenance; and that they are so 
intended, the agreeable flavor of their flesh’ to our 
palates, and the wholesome nutriment which it ad- 
ministers to our stomachs, are suflicient proofs. These, 
as they are formed fcr our use, propagated by our 
culture, and fed by our care, we have certainly a 
right to deprive of life, becau-e it is given and pre- 
served to them on that condition; but this should 
always be perfcrmed with all the tenderne-s ard com- 
passion which so disagiecable an oflice will permit ; 
and no circumstances ought to be omitted which 
can render their executions as quick and easy as pos- 
sible. For this, Provideree has wisely and benevo- 
lently provided by forming them in such a manner 
that their flesh becomes rancid and unpalatable by a 
painful and lingering death, and has thus compelled 
us to be merciful wichout compassion, and cautious of 
their suflering for the sake of ourselves. — Jenyn. 


A HIGHLAND DOG-TRAINER. 


I REMEMBER on one occasion, when Allan was 
about to leave “ the-manse,” he put his dogs, for my 
amusement, through some of their drill, as he called 
it. They were all sleeping round the kitchen-fire, 
the pups, freed from the girdle, wandering at liberty, 
when Allan said, “Go out one of you, my children, 
and let me know if the day is fair or wet.” A dog 
instantly rose, while the others kept their places, 
and with erect tail went out. Returning, it placed 
itself by Allan’s side, so that he might, by passing 
his hand along its back, discover whether it was wet 
or dry. “Go,” he again said, “and tell the foolish 
child” — one cf the pups —“ who is frolicking out- 
side the house, to come in.” Another deg rose, 
departed, and returned, wagging his tail, and look- 
ing up to Allan’s face. “ Oh! he won’t come, won’t 
he? Then go and bring him in, and, if necessary, 
by force.” The dog again departed, but this time 
carried the yelping pup in his mouth, and laid it at. 
Allan’s feet. “ Now, my dear children, let us 
begone,” said Allan, rising as if to proceed on his 
journey. But at this moment two terriers began 
to fight, — though it seemed a mimic battle, — while 
an old, sagacious-looking coolie never moved from 
his comfertable place beside the fire. To under- 
stand this scene, though, you must know that Allan 
had taken offence at the excellent sheriff of the 
district, because of his having refused him some 
responsible situation on his property, and, to avenge 
himself, had trained his dogs to act the drama which 
was now in progress. Addressing the apparently 
sleeping dog, whom he called “the Sheriff,” he said, 
“There you lie, you lazy dog! enjoying yourself 
when the laws are breaking by unseemly dispute 
and fights. But what care you, if you get your 
meat and drink? Shame upon you, Sheriff! It 
seems that I must teach you your duty. Get up 
this moment, sir, — or I'll bring this statf down on 
your head, — and make these wicked dogs keep the 
peace!” In an instant “the Sheriff” rose, and sep- 
arated the combatants. It was thus, that, when any 
one offended Allan past all possibility of forgiveness, 
he immediately trained one of the dogs to illustrate 
his character, and taught it lessons by which in 
every house he could turn his supposed enemy into 
ridicule. — Good Words. 

> 
A RED AND BROWN ANT WAR. 

Tue instinct of dumb creatures leads them to do 
many things that seem to imitate human beings ; and 
this is especially true of the brutal art of fighting. 
White and red men alike can “go to the ant,” and 
see their own examples of vice as well as virtue. 
** The Winesborough (Tenn.) Banner” says, — 

William Norman, a citizen of this place, while on 
avisit to Lawrenceburg last summer, was called into 
an old field by a Mr. McLean, to witness a fight be- 
tween two colonies of ants, one the small red ant, 
about one-eizhth of an inch long; the other a brown 
ant, about one-fourth of an inch long. 

It seems that the brown ants had attacked the 
red ants in their holes, driving and whipping them 
outside. After the red ants had been driven out, to 
the number of several millions, apparently, they 
would take refuge under every leat and chip that 
could be found in the space cf three-yards square, 
which was the size of the battle-ground. 

The brown ants would throw out skirmishers, who 
would advance near to the red ants, and were imme- 
diately attacked by the reds, and nearly annihilated, 
the survivors returning to the main body. The main 
body would advance upon the red army, which 
would break ranks, and scatter in all directions, the 
brown ants pursuing, and killing all they could cateh. 

They displayed as much bravery, and evinced as 
much judgment, as intelligent human beings. The 
red ants would not risk an open engagement, but 
would instantly surround any straggling party, and 
kill them, though they themselves were afterwards 
exterminated. The brown ants, on receiving infor- 
mation from their scouts of the whereabouts, would 
swarm out of their haunt by myriads, their motions 
expressing the greatest fury as they tumbled over one 
another in their eagerness to fight. 


A NEW DOMESTIC ANIMAL. 


Aw English offiver who had been travelling in the 
Noithern provinces recently, brought it to Fort Bu- 
ford. It is described as “an animal of rare beauty, 
and never before caught on this continent.” It is said 
to be of the same family as the giratle, or camelopard, 
of Africa, and is known to naturalists as the tyge- 
melia. ‘The animal was taken when quite young, 
and is thoroughly domesticated, and follows its 
keeper like a dog. It is cnly four montks old, and 
ordinarily stands about five feet high. It is of a 
dark-brown or mcuse color, large, projecting eyes, 
with slight indications of horns growing out. ‘Lhis 
animal was caught north of Lake Athabasca, on the 
waters of MeKenzie’s River. It is very fleet, being 
able to outfoot the fastest horse in the country. 
“The black dapper spots on the rich brown color,” 
says an enthusiastic writer, “make it one of the 
most beautiful animals in existence, — more beutiful 
than tke leopard of the Chinese jungle.” It is not 
impossible tuat the curiosities of the animal creation 
on this continent are as yet unexhausted. 


COME HERE, * HARD-UP!” 

Nor long ago I saw a man vainly endeavoring, by 
means of a whip, to make a horse draw a heavy 
burden. He was becoming very angry with him, 
when a little, strong-built man came to the stable- 
door, and, evidently pitying the noble animal, called 
out in friendly tones, ** Come here, my fine fellow, 
Hard-up, Hard-up” —the name of the horse. The 
horse immediately turned in the direction of the 
friendly voice, and went like a little chiid to the 
kind-hearted man, and after receiving a few pats on 
the neck, and some oats, quietly performed the work 
assigned. ‘The man said, “If you can’t manage a 
horse by kindness, you cannot manage him at all. I 
don’t care how vicious a horse is, 1 can bring him to 
by kind treatment. Horses do a great dea! tor our 
comfort, and it is hard they should be cruelly 
treated.” 

« A YOUNG DOVE, unable to fly but a short dis- 
tance, dropped from its nest, which is in the eaves of 
a barn located just cutside the city of Hartford, and 
afier several excursions of the parent-bird from the 
nest to the ground, and vice versa, in which it showed 
by its actions that it desired the young one to follow, 
finally, seeing that the younger could not fly to the 
nest, walked along on the ground, cooing to the 
younger to follow, until it reached the foot of a 
ladder which was standing against the barn, the 
upper end of which was but a short distance from 
the nest, and, hopping from round to round, actuaily 
succeeded in bringing the infant bird to its parent 
nest.” 


An Eccentric Doc. — For more than a month 
past residents in the vicinity of First, Second, Wash- 
ington, and Broadway streets, Oakland, have experi- 
enced a determined war against their morning dai- 
lies. The raids have been so regular, general, and 
successful that positive action in the matter became 
a necessity. A meeting of the residents was held, 
and it was unanimously agreed to employ a watch- 
man to arrest the abject thief. Day after day passed, 
the papers still disappeared, and the thief remained 
undiscovered. The watchman tien claimed that the 
carrier failed to leave his papers at the decors of his 
subscribers. The movements of the carrier were 
then closely shadowed, but this only resulted in prov- 
ing that the papers were delivered regularly. The 
idea of being thwarted in the attempt to capture the 
author of the mischief added to the fury of the,sub- 
seribers. ‘They finally decided to watch and wait 
themselves, and it was agreed that a guard should be 
appointed for duty cach evening. After many tedi- 
ous hours of investigation and anxiety, early on 
Tuesday morning, a King Charles spaniel was ob- 
served to walk up cautiously, and remove one of the 
cherished papers. This action was repeated syste- 
matically, louse by house, several times before the 
guards followed their victim to his place of refuge. 
Near the foot of Washington street, behind a large 
pile of rubbish, was found the receptacles ought for’ 
and revealed fully one hundred of the stolen papers. 
— San Francisco Bulletin. 
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A MUTE APPEAL. 
Communicated. 


JOHN was an iron-gray, of great spirit and intelli- 
gence, who had grown old in the service of a kind 
master. He was a pet with all, from the eldest to the 
youngest of the household; and his declining years 
were full of rest. Thouyh always gentle with those 
he was accustomed to, he escaped one day from the 
charge of a stranger, and, in his flight, fell, and broke 
his shoulder. He arose to his feet, and stood wildly 
tossing his head, and moaning in his great pain. A 
crowd soon collected about him; but he saw no friend 
among them. His master was sent for. The old horse 
knew him a long way off, and neighed piteously till his 
master’s hand was laid upon his head; then he turned 
his large moist eyes upon his old friend, mutely ap- 
pealing for aid. But he was past relief; and his 
owner, weeping like a child, gave directions to have 
him mercifully killed. 


> 


Translated for Our Dumb Animals. 
HOTVENUOT DOGS. 

TRAVELLERS who have visited the Cape of Good 
Hope give wonderful accounts of the fidelity and 
sagacity of the Hottentot dogs. They are chiefly 
employed to guard their master’s flocks against the 
lions, leopards, and tigers which abound in the sur- 
rounding country. No dog, single-handed, would be 
a match for one of these tearful beasts; and there- 
fore the powers of combination and organization are 
developed in these dogs to a remarkable degree. At 
night, when the flock is assembled in one place, four 
dogs station themselves as sentinels at equal dis- 
tances along the line of danger, and watch in a sitting 
position, the head stretched out to catch the slightest 


noise. Nor does their power of organization end 
here. All good defence requires a patrol, and the 


four dogs took turns hour by heur in walking up and 
down before the camp, listening to and watching 
intently to give immediate warning of the enemy's 
approach. If a tiger or a leopard comes in sight, the 
sentinel utters a cry of alarm, and the other dogs in- 
stantly assemble, and throw themselves, en masse, 
upon the intruder, who finds their united strength 
too much for him. Sometimes, however, the enemy 
comes in force, in which case the dogs utter long, 
plaintive cries to call to their assistance the guard 
of the neighboring flock, who respond to the signal, 
and expect similar aid in th: ir hour of danger. These 
remarkable dogs have no external beauty to recom- 
mend them. Toeir color is a dirty gray. They 
have squ?re paws, pointed noses, stiff ears, and very 
rough hair. They are nevertheless regarded by the 
Hottentot as members of his family. They have 
their rizhts by the fireside, and are taken care of and 
fed like the children of the house. 


Parrots 1x Arrica.—In the vicinity of the 
village on Kong Isand, in Gaboon River, Atrica, there 
is a stupendous cotton-tree, the wide-spread and gi- 
gantic arms of which have served, time immemorial, 
as a lodging-place, not only for the parrots belonging 
to this part of the country, but, one might be tempted 
to believe, for all in Atiica. These birds usually 
spend an hour or more in adjusting themselves in 
their proper places at night, during which time they 
keep up such a loud and incessant screaming that 
you cannot be heard anywhere in the vicinity with- 
out raising the voice considerably above the ordinary 
pitch. At length they are quietly seated, when they 
commence what very closely resembles a musical 
concert: this they continue about an hour longer. 
At regular intervals during the night they sing out 
as if they were keeping watch. The natives say the 
concerts have been borrowed from them; and the 
practice of keeping watch they suppose to have been 
derived from vessels lying at anchor in the river. 
These conjectures will not appear improbable to 
those who are acquainted with the singular aptitude 
of these birds to catch and imitate the sounds of the 
human voice. They are never molested: their 
powers of utterance, in the estimation of the African, 
are so close an approximation of human speech, that 
to kill and eat them would be almost equivalent to 
murder and cannibalism. — Colonial Journal. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
HARD TIMES. 
BY BEATRICE. 


“ ARE the times very hard? ”? —“ Yes, I think so: 
No income, yousee: my small store 

Of last summer’s provision will hardly 
Keep the wolf from my cabin-door.” 


“You have needless expenses, I think, ma’am.”’? — 
“T don’t understand.’ —“ On the mat 

Useless brutes I see, that you feed, ma’am, — 
A dog and a great lazy cat. 


**Seil your dog: if you can’t, why, then drown it; 
And, as for that hateful old eat, 

Chloric-ether, a sponge, and a box, ma’am, 
Rids your house of a nuisance like that.” 


“The wee sparrow that’s sold for a farthing, 
God remembers. //e don’t forget 

The smallest of all of h's creatures. 
‘Useless!’ Very many I’ve met, 


Endowed with a special creation 
Called Reason and Soul, and all that, 

With instinets much /ower than that of 
My dog or my ‘useless’ old cat. 


They trust me and love me, dear madam: 
Your daintiest fare, softest bed, 

Could ne’er tempt Tiny or Linda away, 
Though ever so scantily fed. 


God made them: to me that’s sufficient; 
Love supreme (freely rendered, at that). 
Hard times finds us all three together, — 
Myself, and my dog, and my cat.” 
SOME VARIETIES OF EYES. 


Birps of lofty flight, as the condors, eagles, vul- 
tures, and carrion-seeking prowlers of the feathered 
race, have telescopic vision; and thus they are ena- 
bled to look down, and discover their unsuspecting 
victims. As they approach noiselessly from above, 
the axis of vision changes, shortening, so that they 
see just as distinctly within one foot of the ground as 
when at an elevation of one mile in the air. This 
fact explains the balancing of a fish-hawk on its pin- 
ious half a mile above a still pond, watching for fish. 
When one is selected, down tle savage hunter 
plunges, the foeal axis varying as the square of the 
distances, giving the hawk a distinct view of its in- 
tended prey always. As they ascend, then the axis 
is elongated by a curious muscular arrangement so as 
to see far again. Snails have their keen eyes at the 
extremity of flexible horns, which they can protrude 
or draw in at pleasure. By winding the instrument 
round the edge of a leaf or a small stock they can 
see how matters stand on the opposite side. The 
hammer-headed shark has its wicked-looking eyes 
nearly two feet apart. It can bend the thin edgings 
of the head on which the organs are located so as to 
examine the two sides of an object the size of a fully 
grown codfish. Flies have immovable eyes. They 
stand out from the head like half an apple, exceed- 
inely prominent. Instead of being smcoth hemi- 
spheres they have an immense number cf fucets, 
resembling old-fashioned gless watch seals, each one 
directing the light directly to the optic retina. That 
explains why they cannot be approached in any di- 
rection without seeing what is coming. — New Yor: 
Mail. 


Pet Srrpers.— In the West Indies, a large and 
formidable kind of trap-door spider, from wtich a 
European would be inclined to start back in horror, 
is made quite a pet by the islanders: indeed, they 
respect it as a sacred animal, by no means to be hurt 
or disturbed, because it delivers them from the ecck- 
roaches, which would otherwise overrun their houses. 
Those who have none of these spiders in their 
houses take good care to buy some, and bring them 
home ; for they count them as useful as we do a cat 
in a house that is infested with mice. 


But when the idle pleasures ceased to please, 
And I awoke, and not a plan was planned, 
Just as a drowning man. at what he sees, 
Catches for life, 1 caught the thing at hand. 


And so life’s little work-day hour has all 

Been spent, and misspent doing what I could, 
And in regrets and efforts to recall 

The chance of having, being, what I would. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
THE BLACK MARTIN. 


WE have often wondered, when reading the his- 
tory of birds, why so little is said about the black 
martin, the most beautiful and the most interesting 
of the swallow family. We would like to ask for in- 
formation in relation to providing houses for them, — 
how they should be built, and how many rooms in 
one house. If others were like us in their love of 
birds, there would be few birds killed, and much 
more attention would be given to the building of 
houses, and in many other ways providing comforta- 
ble places where they can build their nests, and rear 
their young. ‘Two years ago we erected a martin- 
house with five rooms, on a cedar-pole twenty-five 
feet high, in the yard, near the house, for the accom- 
modation of any birds that might choose to oceupy 
it. Blue-birds were the first to take possession, 
and were not disturbed in their new home that 
year. Last year the blue-birds came again, but 
had been there but a few days, when four pairs of 
black martins put in an appearance, and remained 
several days. They examined every martin-house 
in the village, but finally made war on our poor blue- 
birds, drove them off, and took possession, remain- 
ing till about the last of August, and taking with 
them quite a large family. Lest spring one pair of 
common swallows oecupied one room in the house; 
and in a few days six pairs of black martins arrived, 
and wished to take possession of their home of last 
year. But the swallows were not to be driven off; 
and they held possession of the tenement they had 
taken, leaving but four tenements for the martins: 
consequently but four pairs remained. In due time 
our house was filled with martins; and they attracted 
the attention of the whole community by their 
music, which could be heard for half a mile from 
morning until night. Other parties in the village 
erected large, elegant martin-houses ;. but no birds 
came. Next season, probably, the whole flock will be 
back; and we want to provide the best aceommoda- 
tions for them, that they may all stay with us: so we 
write for the above information. We have many 
different kinds of birds about our premises, and do 
not allow any one to frighten them; and they are 
always very tame. ‘They are so musical, that we 
want to do all we can to encourage them to stay 
with us. Our home, without the company and music 
of birds in summer, would be a lonely, unpleasant 
home indeed. N. Morse. 

NortnH WEYMOUTH. 

RATS. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

A GENTLEMAN once related in the author’s hear- 
ing, and with much glee, how he cleared his house 
of rats; and how, does the reader suppose ? 

“Why,” said he, “1 caught a great big fellow, 
poured kero-ere oil over him, set him on fire, and 
let him run, He squeaked well,” he added, “and 
frightened every rat out of the house.” 

‘This anecdote, related to a lady by a man in good 
society, dressed and looking like a christiavized per- 
son of the nineteenth century, certainly shows, that, 
in relation to a certain class of animals, there is a 
very imperfect sense of rigit and wrong existing in 
the community. 

Is there any wrong in rats wanting food ? Does 
not the inconvenient pursuit of this, on their part, 
spring from the same source and the same craving 
that causes the work of man? If then, these inter- 
fere with man, have they not at least a 1ight to the 
ordinary rules of civilized warfare? Has any hu- 
man being a right to torture an animal merely to 
avoid an inconvenience to himself? — An. Kingdom. 


Ir has been demonstrated that a beetle is capable 
of lifting three hundred and fifteen times its own 
weight. A man of ordinary muscular power is fully 
one hundred times feebler; and, had an elephant 
such comparative strength, it could run away with a 
load of 5,000,000 pounds. ‘The flea, too, searcely 
three-hundreths of an inch in height, manages to 
leap, without difficulty, over a barrier fully five hun- 
dred times its own altitude. For a man, six feet is an 
unusually high leap. Imagine him jumping three 
thousand feet, or nearly three-fifths of a mile. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, December, 1873. 


LECTURES. 

As previously announced, the desire for lectures 
and addresses, on our subject, continues. Mr. Angell 
has recently returned from his trip to Canada, where 
he addressed four cf the larger Sunday schools in 
Toronto, Nov. 16; the citizens in Shafiesbury Hall, 
Nov. 17; and lectured in their Musie Hall, Nov. 18. 
He also lectured in Association Hall, Montreal 
Nov. 21. We are glad to learn from Toronto and 
Montreal papers, that his addresses and lectures were 
kindly received, and resulted in inducing various 
prominent gentlemen, including the lord bishops 
of both Toronto and Montreal, to join the societies. 
Mr. Angell desires us to express his warmest thanks 
to our Canadian friends for the almost overwhelming 
kindness he received in both cities. 

His visit to Portsmouth last month was very grati- 
fying ; the society and its officers there exhibiting an 
activity worthy of imitation everywhere. 

Mr. Bergh started on his Western tour a few days 
since ; and we hope to be able, in our next, to report 
the result of his addresses in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and perhaps other cities. 

Mr. Johnson of “The Animal Kingdom” has lec- 
tured at Flushing, N.Y., and perhaps elsewhere, of 
which we have not been advised. 


> 


WATERING TROUGHS. 

BELOow we republish a copy of the present law on 
watering troughs, as we find many do not understand 
it. 

We trust our friends will apply to the selectmen of 
each town, calling attention to the statute, and asking 
them to prepare to act when spring opens, if not be- 
fore. 

One of our agents has lately written to us on the 
subject, asking us to apply to the next legislature for 
alaw. He is probably not aware of the statute. He 
says that in his town “ there are three hundred horses 
and not a single public watering-trough,” which he 
thinks is a great cause of suffering to the horses. 
Let him make an immediate application to his 
town authorities. Another agent has just written, — 
“ Our selectmen have been prevailed upon to pro- 
vide watering-places by the side of highways, to 
accommodate the public travel, by sinking wells and 
providing pumps and suitable facilities for watering 
man and beast, a matter in which we were sadly de- 
ficient, there having been no convenient place before 
for some six or eight miles on our main thorough- 
fares.” 


(Cnar. Acrs or 1872.] 
Aw Act to authorize Selectmen of Towns to establish Pub- 
lic Watering places. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 

Secr.1. The selectmen of the various towns 
may establish and maintain such public drinking 
troughs, wells, and fountains within the public high- 
ways, squares and commons of their respective towns, 
as in their judgment the public necessity and con- 
venience may require; and the several towns are 
hereby authorized to raise and appropriate such sums 
of money as shall be necessary to defray the expense 
thereof. 

Sect. 2, Chapter one hundred and eighteen of 
the acts of eighteen hundred and seventy, and all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are here- 
by repealed. 

Sect. 8. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
ages. [Approved March 9, 1872. 


ANONYMOUS REPORTS. 


Cases reported anonymously are always investi- 
gated; but frequently, for want of proof, we make 
no prosecution. In other cases the informant has 
misjudged, or has listened to a prejudiced witness. 
In such instances we should be glad to notify the 
party of the result of our inquiries; but, where no 
address is given, we cannot do so, and must often 
rest under the suspicion of inattention to complaints. 
Several such cases occurred last month. Parties may 
give us their names with entire confidence that we 
shall never divulge them. 

WICKED! 

A FEW months since, a respected citizen of a 
neighboring town, having an old horse which had 
served him faithfully many years, determined to 
have him killed, being unwilling he should fall into 
the hands of any other party. The man who was 
intrusted with the killing saw an opportunity to 
“turn a dishonest penny,” and sold the horse, much 
to the grief of the attached owner. 

One of our vice-presidents lately found this old 
horse in a brick-team, with galls on each side, under 
the saddle, at least four inches square. 

The present owner will find he has an expensive 
matter in hand; while the original criminal can 
only be reached by a civil suit for breach of trust. 

A SORRY THANKSGIVING, 


SEVERAL cases have been reported of horses and 
cattle left out in a pasture during ail the stormy and 
cold weather of the last two weeks. 

Prosecutions have been ordered; but, doubtless, 
there are in this State a hundred other cases, where 
animals are left out without either shelter or food 
except what can be obtained from the dry grass in 
a poor pasture. Snow upon the ground, and no 
woods to flee to, and no fodder provided! Will our 
agents look to such cases, and prosecute the offend- 
ers? 


a> 


In Portsmouth, N.H., selections are made for 
reading-exercises in the schools from bound copies of 
our paper, which have been presented by a lady 
deeply interested. 


ARE there stray dogs or cats about your premises ? 
If so, they should be mercifully killed, or properly 
fed and sheltered. 

SHIVERING! 

Ix these severely cold days, do all our readers 
think of their animals? Do they investigate and see 
if their barns are comfortable, if their cattle are 
properly and regularly fed? Do they know whether 
their hostlers, drivers, and hired men are thoughtful 
about their horses when left standing in the street or 
by the roadside? Are your stable-yards dry? Are 
your swine properly cared for ? 

If you saw what we see, and heard all complaints 
made to us, you would not think it strange that we 
asked these questions. 


SHEEP 1x Winter.—It is claimed by some, 
that sheep will not voluntarily go under a shed or 
other covering during a storm in winter, but prefer 
the leeward side of a bank. Will some of our 
sheep-raisers inform us? 


NEW CATILE-CARS. 


In Mr. Angell’s essay on Cattle Transportation 
several inventions are named; and now appears 
another, invented by T. J. McCarty of Salem, O. 
It is now running from Chicago to New York; and 
the results are a saving to the shippers and a relief 
to the animals. Further particulars will be given in 
our next paper. 

S. W. Remer of Salem, Mass., whose car has been 
noticed in our paper, has just made a ecntract with 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad, and with 
the Chicago, Burlingten, and Quincy Railroad, to 
place a hundred of his compartment cars on their 
roads during the next year. 

This car is not supplied with stalls, like other cat- 
tle-cars, but is divided into compartments which will 
contain four or five cattle each, with conveniences 
for feeding and watering. He has just brought two 
or three loads of cattle and horses from Chicago to 
Massachusetts with entire success. A further de- 
scription of the car will soon appear. 


WHERE GOOD HORSES GO. 


A 10rsE worth, two years ago, $3,500, has been 
driven this past week on one of our street-cars. He 
is a beautiful, full-blooded creature; but an unlucky 
slip broke his shoulder, though not his spirit, and he 
is not worth now $35. — Boston Journal, Dee. 1. 


A CASE was recently reported to us, where a man 
had used a hor:e or ten for fifteen years, then took 
him to Brighton, and sold him for one dollar. 

Was there ever baser ingratitude than that? This 
is not an isolated case. We can scarcely comprehend 
it; and yet we shall probably always meet with such 
cases, while money is a “ root.” 


“Brcause God made them”? was a reason given 
in nearly every one of our prize compositions why 
animals should be kindly treated. If this sentiment 
could be kept fresh in the mind and heart of every 
man who owns, or has the care of, animals, kind 
treatment would oftener result. 


We have recently been told of a dog, raised in 
Provincetown, which .was brought to Boston by 
vessel, and given to a gentleman resident here. He 
soon after disappeared, and found his way back to 
Provincetown by land. What man could do it, 
without speech or guide-boards ? 


WHY SOCIETIES ARE NEEDED. 


ProrounpD indignation is freely expressed by 
bystanders, when a horse is seen to be suffering 
frightful agony by reason of illness, overloading, or 
cruel usage; but how many of these bystanders 
would be willing to undergo the annoyance, and 
submit to the loss of time, involved in prosecuting 
the driver? Very few indeed, we should say; and 
it is well that a society exists which can relieve the 
public of a duty not otherwise likely to be performed. 
This is no matter of mere sentiment, although sen- 
timent is, occasionally, a necessary corrective of the 
harsher conditions of our social life. We observe 
that prizes were offered by this society for essays on 
“ Kindness to Animals;” but “ Justice to Animals,” 
we should have fancied, would be a more appropriate 
title for such compositions. It is more especially in 
the case of the horse, — the most willing and patient 
of servants, -— that cruel treatment seems most mon- 
strous; and the number of instances of such cruelty 
brought forward by the society is but an indication 
of thousands of others that escape detection. There 
are many other animals, however, which appeal to 
the protection and generosity of man by the very 
fact of their harmlessness and helplessness; and the 
society which endeavors to rescue such creatures 
from gratuitous and inhuman cruelty does a thor- 
oughly good work. — Exchange. . 
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ROCHESTER (N.Y.) BRANCA, 
OrGANnizED NOVEMBER, 1873. 
OFFICERS: 

President. — William H. Cheney. 

Vicc-Presidents. — Mrs. G. W. Visher and Mrs. W. 
Witherspoon. 

Recording Secretary. — Miss Weltha Hill. 

Corresponding Sceretary. — Mrs. Prof. Lattimore. 

Exeewire Committee, — Mrs. Amon Bronson, Mrs. 
A. Ficld Beers, Mrs. D. K. Bartlett, Miss Weltha 
Hill, Miss Elizabeth Hili. Advisory Committee, — 
Rev. D. H. Muller, Rev. H. Anstill, Rev. I. L. Rob- 
ertson, Rev. D. K. Bartlett, Rev. N. M. Mann, Rev. 
1. P. Sankey. Hon. John W. Stebbins, Hon. Henry 
R. Selden, Hon. John C. Chumasero, Charles Fitz 
Simons, Aaron Erickson, Dr. Edward M. Moore. 

The meeting at which the above organization was 
effected was held in the council chamber. Acting 
Mayor Aldrich presided. Dr. H. B. Sherman was 
secretary. Mr. Darbee, agent for the Buffalo 
Branch, and several others, made addresses. 

CLEVELAND (OHIO) SOCIETY. 

The present officers of the society are as follows : — 

President, J. W. Vice-Presidents, Stillman 
Witt, John Todd, James M. Hoyt, Earl Bill, Wil- 
liam Bingham, O. J. Hodge. Counsel, W. H. Gay- 
lord. Seerctary, H. F. Brayton. Treasurer, E. 
Perkins. Lxeeutive Committee, Dr. E. Sterling, H. 
C. Brockway, D. L. Wightman, N. H. Merwin, Wil- 
liam Edwards, W. J. McKinnie, W. P. Fogg, C. C. 
Burnett, C. B. Pettengill. Agent, D. L. Wightman. 

The society has already about three hundred 
members, and is actively at work. A lady-member 
is engaged in preparing for one of the daily papers 
a series of articles, with extracts from various pub- 
lications on our subject. The agent of the society 
is prosecuting the work vigorously ; and offenders are 
dreading his visits. 


THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY. 

Tu1s young society shows much activity. Not 
long since, their president, B. F. Avery, presented a 
fountain to the city (Louisville), which was publicly 
inaugurated. A large crowd congregated around 
the fountain, among them many prominent citizens, 
eager to witness the inauguration. 

Mr. Avery, before turning on the water, made the 
following remarks : — 

«“ GENTLEMEN, — We have met here, on this no 
ordinary occasion, in pursuance of the work we 
have been performing for several months past, result- 
ing in an immense amount of comfort to animals. 
We are about to turn on the water, as we trust, for 
the comfirt of animals, who cannot speak for 
themselves. We are happy to be the first to inaugu- 
rate the first fountain, but we hope not the last, to 
be placed in the city. We expect to do more by 
work than by words.” 

Rev. Dr. Humphrey then delivered an address, 
replete with interesting information concerning the 
work of this and other socicties. 

At the meeting of the society, held the same day, 
letters were read from President Angell of the Massa- 
chusetts society, and from the presidents of the 
Cincinnati society, Piqua and Chicago societies, 
from Adjutant-Gen. Knapp of Columbus, and from 
Quartermaster-Gen. Rain. Several donations were 
handed in, and general progress reported. 

WHY HORSES ARE OFTEN WHIPPED. 

For stumbling from careless driving. 

For slipping down from being smooth shod. 

For shymg when frightened. 

For vigorous efforts to be relieved from flies. 


Because the wind blows off the driver’s hat. — 
Tribune. 


Oxen IN Harness. — Who has not noticed the 
painful strugeles of oxen when engaged in hauling a 
very heavy load by the yoke? They lean outward 
from the tongue, their bodies are twisted out of the 
direct line of draft, and the waste even in the best- 
broken animals must be very considerable. In many 
countries, and in some parts of this country, a harness 
made with broad leathern bands is used instead of a 
yoke. It would seem, however, that Yankee in- 
genuity would discover some better form for the 
yoke. The theory is that the weight-bearing and 
pushing power of the ox lies in the fore shoulders and 
legs, and in his neck and forehead. It is surely a 
mistake to place a heavy weight upon his neck, and 
then require him to use the place where this weight 
rests as a point of traction. As we write this para- 
graph, many a picture comes up of half-frenzied 
cattle engaged in hauling a load which at once held 
them back and pressed them earthward. Now we 
may go to nature for instruction in this matter. The 
ox instinctively pushes w:th his forehead when he 
wants to overthrow an obstacle or opponent. He has 
a short but an enormously strong neck ; but the space 
between his horns and shoulders is surely not calcu- 
lated to sustain a heavy weight, such as is often 
placed upon it. 

The yoke, as we use it, does not in its best state 
place the strain farther back than the base of the 
neck. Notice where the hair is neck-worn on your 
cattle, and see if you can convince yourself that the 
spot was intended by Nature to be subjected to the 
strain put upon it. In Africa, and elsewhere, the 
yoke is bound to the base of the horns. This plan 
has its advantages as well zs its disadvantages. The 
yoke, in the first place, is of simple form, being 
merely a straight piece of wood, and it may be 
lighter, for it is not awkwardly cut across the grain. 
On the other hand, the cattle cannot move their heads 
freely, nor can they use the pushing power of their 
shoulders. We may, therefore, dismiss the plan as 
not practicable h:re. A simply-contrived harness, 
combined, perhaps, for use before a two-wheeled 
cart, with a light yoke, resting if possible on the 
shoulders, or upon a collar, would distribute the 
strain, and make matters easier for man and beast. — 
Exchange. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROWS. 

In a recent issue of the Daily Advertiser is a 
paragraph stating that English sparrows are needed 
to save the trees around Harvard College. Now 
there are certainly sparrows enough here already to 
populate the whole district, if proper means are taken 
to preserve them from the severity of the winter. 
Under favorable circumstances one pair of sparrows 
wiil bring up three broods of young ones during an 
English summer, and they have four to six in each 
brood. At this rate of increase, or allowing only ten 
for each pair of birds during the season, there would 
be no need of fresh importations, if the present stock 
were carefully preserved. 

Many of the poor little things were found dead on 
the snow last winter. This was, probably, not occa- 
sioned by either cold or hunger, but by thirst. Birds 
cannot live without a constant supply of water, and 
this they cannot get while the thermometer is ran- 
ging somewhere about zero. Cannot something be 
devised to supply them with water? I would sug- 
gest, that, in addition to the little boxes already put 
up for them among the trees, a larger house should 
be fixed up, open only towards the south, with a ves- 
sel of water kept above freezing point by means of a 
jet of gas. A part of the root or sides should be 
glazed, to admit light, and if made large enough — 
say three or four feet diameter —it might be fur- 
nished with perches. An abundant supply of hemp 
and other seeds should also be kept up. It this sug- 
gestion is carried out, there will be no lack of Eng- 
lish sparrows to destroy the mischievous canker- 
worm. —Corr. Advertiser. 


A WELL-DISPOSED black snake joined the wor- 
shippers in a Petersburg (Va.) church, and, finding 
the pews all full, tcok a seat on a rafter. But when, 
afier the benediction, lie came down to go out, there 


was dismay in the congregation. ‘There need not 
have been, for black snakes are as harmless as doves. 


CASES INVESTIGATED. 


BY BOSTON AGENTS IN NOVEMBER. ~- 


Whole number of complaints 54; viz., overloading 1. beating 
4, abandoning 4, driving when lame and galled 15, failing to pro- 
vide proper food 4, torturing 4, defective streets 2, general cru- 
elty 19, dog-fighting 1. 

Remedied without prosecution 27, not substantiated 14, under 
investigation 6, not found 4, prosecuted 3, convicted 3. 

Animals killed 24, temporarily taken from work 14. 

FINES. 

From Justices’ Courts, —Ipswich, $10; Brighton, $30; Can- 
ton, $10. 

From Municipal Court, — Boston, $5. 

Witness Fees, — $3.50. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
James B. Congdon, $5; Mrs. Lucy Shaw, $5; Mrs. E. B. Bige- 
low, $10; Miss Helen Bigelow, $5; Mrs. George Dickinson, $100. 


SURSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. A. C. Thayer, Mrs. Cairns, J. W. Austin, Edward Law- 
rence, ‘Thomas L. Whitney, W. Fessenden, Henry D. Fowle, 
William Stimpson, I. W. Blake, Mrs. H. M. Fay, S. A. Hay- 
ward, Calvin Shepherd, C. Hadley, C. Louise Smith, Joseph 
Boyd, J. O. West, William Whiting, Mrs. W. A. Lander, 
Charles Tidd, Miss M. C. Pike, Mrs. Lucy Shaw, J. H. Lear, 
W. M. Ladd, Mrs. J. H. Gage, A. W. Smith, Catharine Harmon, 
J. G. Thompson, Mrs. Charles Spencer, Jane M. Bullard, Jane 
Rowley, Bradley & Co., Mrs. Mary E. Lords, William H. Cheney, 
Mrs. C. Ware, Theodore Harding, Benjamin Dexter, Mrs. Josiah 
Quincy, Miss Mary Quincy, Simeon Putnam, Mrs. David Hib- 
bard, Rey. Mr. Lambert, Mrs. Dr. Deering, Rev. J. C. Bodwell, 


Hobart Allan, Mrs E. F. Lincoln, Miss C. L. Donnison, Mrs.. 


A. D. Sawyer, F. A. Taft, S. A. Randall, H. C. Davis. Samuel 
F. Towle, $2. 
FOR ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
Nettie Fleming, C. N. French, Ruth Sterling, Nellie Wood, 
M. Purviance, 60 cents each. 


Str WALTER Scorr says,“ The Almighty, who 
gave the dog to be a companion of our pleasures and 
of our toils, hath invested him with a nature noble, and 
incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor 
foe ; remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit an} 
injury. He hatha share of man’s intellect, but nd 
share of man’s falsehood. You may bribe a soldier 
to slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take 
life by a false accusation ; but you cannot make a 
hound tear his benefactor. He is a friend of man, 
save when man justly incurs his enmity.” 


SNOW-SHOES ON MULES. 


Forty years ago wooden snow-shoes were worn 
by mules in crossing the mountains in South Amer- 
ica. I can just remember a pair that had been used 
by one of the mules that carried my father across 
the Andes in 1828. I should think similar shoes 
were still worn. They were of hard wood, appar- 
ently of the shape of the hoof; and in going over 
the more dangerous passes, where a great rock rose 
on one side of a narrow path of little more than 
fifteen or twenty inches broad in places, and an im- 
mense precipice yawned on the other, the traveller, 
on his first venture, had his eyes bandaged by the 
muleteer, and the mule, throwing ils four wooden- 
shod hoofs together, slid down the pass with the ut- 
most steadiness; but of course the slightest over-bal- 
ancing of the rider would have toppled both man 
and horse several thousand feet out of their course. 
— Notes and Queries. 


“THe fearful cruelty to animals in transit over 
railroads should be a matter of thorough investiga- 
tion by the societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. The neglect of proper feeding and care of 
animals is so glaring and atrocious in its character, 
that the criminality should be exposed, and the 
guilty made to suffer the consequences of their 
cruelty. It is known that cattle are transported 
from Chicago to New York without fced or care 
other than a shipper with a pole with a sharp-point- 
ed nail in the end, to torture the poor beast when it 
lies down fiom exhaustion, and in that languishing 
condition are sent into market for food for the great 
human family. Is there any wonder that sickuses 
and epidemics are so prevalent in large cities, when 
such unwholesome food is given to the people?” 

Exchange. 
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jildeen’s Bepactment, 


WARMING FATHER’S 
SLIPPERS. 


Wao will say that this 
dog does not know what 
this little girl is about ? 
And are you quite sure 
that “ Tantrum,” the cat, 
is not thinking of the 
same thing ? The dog 
(“Betsy Jane” is its 
name) looks cunning 
enough, and affectionate 
enough, to be interested 
in the thoughtfulness of 
the little girl ‘* Lou,” in 
warming her father’s 
slippers, and spreading 
his dressing-gown over 
the chair, just before he 
comes home. 

The artist has made a 
mistake in cutting off 
the dog’s ears, which we 
do not like. “Betsy 
Jane” was very homely 
when she was young; 
having a dark, shaggy 
coat. But, as she grew 
older, she had a nice 
Seotch-terrier coat, as 
you see in the picture; but her ears were not cut off. 

Suppose, little boy, you happen to have larger ears 
than your sister or playmate, and your mother should 
think you would look better if a piece were cut off 
of each of them, and should take the shears to clip 
them, what would you say ? 

If you would say, “ Please don’t, it will hurt me!” 
would not a dog say the same, if he could speak, 
when his master clips his ears? As you look at this 
picture, we hope you will think about this, and will 
also think that the dog and cat love the little girl, 
and her father and mother, because they have always 
been kind to them. 


> 


A CAT’S DREAM. 


SHE was very still, and appeared to be fast 
asleep, when suddenly she sprang into the middle 
of the room, where she fixed her feet on a limited 
spot on the floor, to which also her nose was applied, 
as if closely grasping something she held with her 
claws. This continued for a short time, when the 
nose was gently raised, and the visible attention was 
directed to the feet, which still continued their 
grasp; but after a time one of them was gradually 
removed, and then the other, on which puss appeared 
greatly at a loss to imagine whither the imaginary 
object could have gone so as to escape her grasp. 

She looked in various directions along the floor 
with a foolish face of confusion; and then again her 
attention was directed to the spot on which the feet 
were closely pressed, as if to examine closely wheth«x 
the presumed escape had been by sinking through 
the floor: and when this seemed unsatisfactory the 
disappointed animal, now widely awake, retired 
slowly from the spot; but she returned more than 
once to re-examine the place, as if she found it im- 
possible to comprehend how an object she had so 
plainly seen and grasped should have sunk into noth- 
ing. Many minutes elapsed before this cat appeared 
to be reconciled to the conviction that what had 
been a dream was not in truth a reality. — Land 
and Water. 
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DAISY. 

BY MARIE OLIVER. 
Ro.uicK1nG, frolicking, all the long day, 
My little Daisy keeps on with her play, — 
Now on the table, and now on the chair, 
Lithe as a tiger aroused from his lair; 
Now from the cricket on to the mat; 
First into this thing, and then into that; 
Rollicking, frolicking, all the long day, 
My little Daisy keeps on with her play. 


Daisy is little, but loving and sweet; 

Her coat is like satin; like velvet, her feet; 
Her mouth’s like a pink; each tooth is a pearl; 
And each whisker has a most beautiful curl; 
For Daisy, in fact, is a well-disposed cat, 
Though merry and frisky, despite of all that, 
As rollicking, frolicking, all the long day, 

My little Daisy keeps qn with her play. 


I love my Daisy, and Daisy loves me; 

For all of my failings Daisy can’t see. 

If I take delight in joyful surprise, 

A look of grave wonder shines in her eyes; 
If ever I’m troubled o’er life’s bitter smart, 
She minds very little about my sad heart, 
But frolics and rolls all through the long day, 
Thinking of nothing at all but her play. 
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PosTMASTER GENERAL. — A gentleman belong- 
ing to the staff at the Royal Victoria Hospital, at 
Netley, took a long walk in the neighborhood of 
Southampton recently, accompanied by his dog, a 
fine Newfoundlander. In the evening he missed 
some letters from his coat-pocket, and his dog. The 
latter did not surprise him, as his dog ofien wandered 
from him in his walks. 
man felt annoyed and puzzled at the loss of his 
letters, and he thought it possible he might have 


drawn them out of his pocket with his handkerchief | 
during his previous day’s walk. He resolved, there- | 


fore, to repeat the walk ; for he might have dropped 


the letters in an unfrequented path, and they might | 


be there still. About four miles from the hospital, 
he came suddenly upon his dog lying on the ground, 
with the letters close by. The dog must have laid 
by the side of the letters for sixteen hours, including 
the whole night. The animal has been re-christened 
“ Postmaster General.” 


The next day the gentle- | 
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AN OLD MAN’S 
STORY. 


“Yes, I know Major 
is getting old: nigh on 
to thirty years I’ve had 
him. You think he is 
past his usefulness. Per- 
haps so; but I will never 
part with him while he 
lives: old Major is one of 
the family. Would you 
like to hear of his ser- 
vice tome? Well, about 
forty years ago I came 
out to the prairies. 
Melia and I were young 
then; and though we 
had to work for our 
home, yet we were hap- 
py. and, when little Paul 
came to us, we envied no 
one. When Paul was a 
little chap, I brought 
Major home. They told 
me he was an ugly beast ; 
bit I liked the looks of 
h’s eyes, and determined 
to try him. He was cov- 
ered with marks of beat- 
ings, and would act 
frightened when I came 
near. Finally, by kind 
words, he began to act 
different, and would turn 
whenever he heard my 
voice. It was wonderful 
how he seemed to take 
to little Paul: they 
seemed to understand 
each other. When little 
Paul was nigh three years 
old, he was taken one night, with a kind of croup; 
and, as he grew worse, Melia felt frightened, and 
wanted Ishould go for the doctor. It was a raw 
night in the late fall, and rainy by spells. The 
nearest village was seven miles distant by the road, 
and I thought I would take the short cut across 
the fields. I saddled Major, and got on all right 
until we came to the creek; this was so high, on 
account of the rain, that the little foot-bridge was 
nearly covered. I had not thought of this, and it 
was too late to turn back. I looked at Major, and 
said, ‘Can you do it?’ He replied with a low 
whioney that meint ‘ Yes’ to me. I determined to 
cross. I said, ‘On, Major;’ he stepped on the 
bridge, which began to bend and sway under his 
weight, and the force of the water. He stopped in 
fright, but started on at the sound of my voice, and 
with a leap cleared the bridge, which the next second 
was swept down the stream. Thankful for my good 
fortune, I hurried on, and soon found the doctor, 
who went with me, by the road. 1 was too anxious 
to think of Major, but he never slackened his speed 
till we reached home.” 

“What became of the little one,’ I asked, as the 
old man paused, “did he get better?” 

“In the King’s land, but not here. He was past 
the doctor’s skill when he arrived. Major did his 
best to save him, and he shall receive good care 
while he lives.” Lov. W. 

A WATCHMAN in a mill at Perryville has made 
friends with a large rat and his numerous family. 
At the midnight lunch-hour, the watchman gives a 
light rap on the wall, which brings out the rats to 
share his hospitality ; and, after finishing their meal, 
the pets play around their benefactor “in the most 
sportive, trusting manner.” 


Tne devotion of Mary’s little lamb which “ fol- 
lowed her to school one day” is equalled by that of 
a duck at Athol, which is so much attached to a 
young lady who feeds it, that it attends her to 
church, or wherever she goes. At a recent enter- 
tainment at Music Hall, the duck waited below until 
the young lady came down stairs, and then escorted 
her home with many a complaisant quack. 
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For Our Dumb Animals, 
THE OLD HORSE “ CHARLIE.” 

Tus remarkable animal was owned for twenty- 
five years by Dexter E. Wadleigh of Boston. He 
was of Morgan blood, light bay color, and when 
purchased (at five years of age) was exceedingly 
high mettled, and not properly broken. 

He was never sick, except during the epizootic of 
1872. 

Probably no horse was ever more attached to his 
master, or more anxious to do his bidding, than 
“ Charlie.” He has travelled seventy miles in one 
day, without exhibiting fatigue, and was as fresh as 
ever for the next day’s work. During one year, his 
owner drove him over three thousand miles. When 
purchased, “ Charlie ” was inclined to be balky, and 
would stop suddenly; but his master never struck 
him with a whip, choosing rather to conquer him by 
kindness, in which he was successful. 

He was usually driven in a chaise; and, when 
these contrary notions would seize him, his master 
would turn him in a large circle, working patiently 
and kindly with him for a few moments, when he 
would be “all right.” By this method Mr. Wadleigh 
soon succeeded in breaking him of the habit entirely. 
During the twenty-five years, he never struck the 
horse a blow that he would be unwilling to receive 
upon his own back. “Charlie” was so familiar with 
his master’s step, that he would always turn towards 
him as he approached, and greet him with an 
affectionate whinny. He was never afraid of 
cars or any thing else, day or night, and would 
stand without tying for hours. While on the 
road, if any thing happened to carriage or harness, 
he would always stop to remind his master that 
something was wrong. For several months he was 
driven without breeching, holding back the chaise on 
descending ground by the cross bar. He was well 
known to the voters of Ward 12; and was called 
“ Political Charlie” for his work on election-days. 

In July last he started on his last journey for 
Meredith, N.H., being driven but a few miles each 
day. But a difficulty of breathing appeared ; and, 
being exposed to a heavy shower on the way, he 
soon after died. 

The writer of this has heard his master’s encomi- 
ums, and seen his manifestations of grief at his 
grave, where he was laid with tenderness and care, 
a stone with a proper inscription marking the spot. 
This sketch is written to show, that, by kind treat- 
ment and proper care, horses may be not enly brok- 
en of their faults, but be preserved to a good old age. 


D. E. W. S. 


A Nosie NewrounpLanp Doc once went with 
a mother and her child to the village. Soon after 
their arrival, the little girl was burned soseverely an 
almost to produce convulsions. A physician, an 
absolute stranger, was summoned, under whose sooth- 
ing remedies the girl was quieted and fell asleep, 
when the doctor took his leave. An hour or two after, 
returning to his office, he heard an unusual noise 
at his door, and, on opening it, found the dog seeking 
admission. He walked in, and seated himself by the 
physician, and began licking his hand. Then rear- 
ing himself on his hind legs, he put his mouth to the 
man’s face, attempting to lick it, uttering all the while 
a low cry, and after repeating these demonstrations 
for a time, walked out of the office. Doubtless he 
had pondered upon his young mistress’s sufferings, 
and the physician’s efforts to relieve them ; and grati- 
tude led him thus to express his thanks. He still 
lives, though his course is nearly run. He is on terms 
of the utmost good-will with the whole community, 
and, among the dogs, acts as a kind of policeman. 
When any ill-feeling arises among them, and they 
begin to bark and bite, he rushes in, and, with his 
immense strength, scatters the combatants, and re- 
stores quiet. Occasionally he calls on the different 
inhabitants of the village, stopping for a half hour or 
so, his affectionate nature and his benignant coun- 
tenance always winning for him a welcome. 

If our friend exhibited as much intelligence grati- 

tude, and affection as our dog, and no more, should 


we ever treat him cruelly ? 


Curious AND INTERESTING.—It is a curious 
question whether animals take notice of the events 
which are passing around them, but which neverthe- 
less are apparently outside of the sphere of their 
instinct. M. ‘Ihéophile Gautier, the }well-known 
French journalist and writer, has raised this ques- 
tion in regard to the animals which were in Paris 
during the siege; and he brings forward several facts, 
which he says fell under his own observation, to 
prove that they not only took notice of passing 
events, but regulated their movements accordingly. 
He observes that the dogs took notice, from the very 
first day, of the abnormal condition of Paris. The 
unusual movements of the inhabitants, the almost 
universal change from civil to military costume, the 
exercising of the Mobiles and the National Guards 
on the public parades, the continual sounding of the 
trumpet and beating of drums, kept them constantly 
excited and uneasy, and set them reflecting. Some 
of them, refugees from the suburbs with their mas- 
ters, visibly lost their power of finding their way 
about. They hesitated in the choice of. streets, were 
uncertain of the traces, scented their path, and at 
every corner consulted some other dog which lived 
in the neighborhood. These suburban dogs were 
scared at the noise of passing vehicles, and ran from 
them, while the city dogs scarcely took the trouble 
to get out of the way of the wheels. “Every morn- 
ing,” says M. Gautier, “there assembled before our 
door what appeared to be a council of dogs, presided 
over by a broad-backed, bandy-legged, brown-and- 
yellow terrier. The other dogs paid him great def- 
erence, and listened to him attentively. It was evi- 
dent that he spoke to them, not after the manner 
of men, in an articulate language, but by short 
barks, varied mutterings, pursing of the lips, move- 
ments of the tail, and expressive play of the phy- 
siognomy. Every now and then a new comer seemed 
to bring news; and the council commented on it, and 
after a while dispersed.” This went on during the 
first month or two of the siege, when bread was 
plentiful, the stock of beef was still considerable, and 
the dearness of forage rendered horse-meat abun- 
dant. The animals did not suffer then; but soon 
things began to change, and their rations diminished 
as those of men did. The poor creatures could not 
understand it, and gazed at their owners with won- 
dering eyes when their meagre pittance was placed 
before them. They seemed to ask what they had 
done to be so punished. Many masters abandoned 
their dogs, not having the courage to kill them; and 
these animals were to be seen at night wandering, 
like shadows, near the walls, and trying to induce 
kind-looking persons to have pity on them. M. 
Gautier says he was continually followed by them, 
they uttering faint cries all the while, and sometimes 
venturing to put their noses to his hand. Soon 
they began to perceive that people looked at them 
in a strange manner, and, under pretence of caress- 
ing them, felt their flesh, as a butcher would, to as- 
certain if they were in good condition. The cats 
perceived this sooner than the dogs did, and became 
exceedingly cautious as to whom they allowed to 
touch them ; on the least quick movement they fled 
to the roof or the cellar; but at length the dogs 
“smelt a rat,” and ran away when any one called or 
whistled to them. The canine council, before men- 
tioned, diminished daily, and there soon remained 
no one of its members but the dreaming terrier, who, 
however, was only dreaming in appearance; for in 
reality he was always on his guard, scenting danger 
afar off, and showing his heels at the approach of 
any one at all suspicious. — Leeds Mercury. 


Two men in Pennsylvania lately amused them- 
selves by saturating a Newfoundland dog with coal 
oil, and then setting fire to the poor beast. Wild 
with terror, after running some time in the open air, 
enveloped in flames, the poor brute took shelter 
under a dwelling-house. The building soon took 
fire, which was only extinguished after cutting away 
part of the floor. A woman, who at the time was 
very sick, was so badly frightened by the dog’s un- 
earthly howls and the fire, that she was thrown into 
convulsions ; and it is expected that she cannot re- 

cover. The poor dog was literally roasted alive. 


Stable and Farm. 


CORNS ON HORSES’ FEET. 


Corns are not a disease, but result from injuries 
to the sole of the foot. When the sole is pared thin, 
a blow from a stone which strikes it injures the sen- 
sitive portion of the foot which should be protected 
by the sole, and an effusion of blood or serum occurs, 
which presses upon the bruised part, and causes lame- 
ness. A red or discolored spot is seen. This is sup- 
posed to be a corn, and is pared away until it bleeds, 
and instead of good being done there is much evil. 
If the shoe is also improperly put on, so that the 
bearing is unequal, parts of the sole become bruised 
with the same resuit. A remedy is to foment the 
sole with hot water, or to stuff the foot with tow, 
which should be soaked in hot water repeatedly. If 
a badly-fitting shoe is the cause, it should be removed 
before the fomentations are applied, and refitted with 
an even bearing all round, but especially at the heel, 
when the lameness will soon disappear. If the shoes 
were always well fitted, and made long at the heel, and 
the sole and frog not pared down until no protection 
to the foot is left, there would be many fewer lame 
horses — Exchange. 


A HOG sweats, not like a horse or a gman, but 
through his fore-legs. There is a spot on each leg, 
just below the knee, in the form of a sieve: through 
this the sweat passes off, and it is necessary that this 
be kept open. If it gets closed, as is sometimes the 
case, the hog will get sick. To cure him, simply 
open the pores. This is done by rubbing, and wash- 
ing with warm water. — Rural World. 


ie 
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OveRpDosiING. — The late Dr. George H. Dadd 
says, much of the live-stock of the country has been 
most outrageously over-doctored and over-dosed; 
many people supposing, that by converting a sick 
horse’s stomach into a sort of apothecary’s shop and 
grocery-store, the sooner would he get well; when 
the very reverse is the case. Horses and cattle re- 
quire but little medicine. 


Satting Cows.— A writer in “ The Rural New- 
Yorker” says that cows should be salted every morn- 
ing, and, if in the stable, before foddering, but never 
atter taking water. This is the practice of the best 
stock keepers in Switzerland; and he thinks quite 
preferable to salting them cnce or twice a week, or 
to keeping it constantly within their reach. 


<> 


—_> 


KeepinG Pouttry Orcuarps. — Some far- 
mers make it a practice to keep their poultry in 
their orchards from early in the spring until cold 
weather sets in; and they find that it pays them for 
so doing. A picket-fence should be built around the 
orchard, high enough to prevent their flying over, 
with a suitable house or shed in one corner of the 
yard, to shelter them at night. Thus situated, the 
poultry will thrive and prosper, keeping themselves 
in gcod condition ; and the increase in eggs will be 
greatly augmented, and their usefulness and value 
enhanced, to their owners at least, on account of 
the thousand myriads of insects and worms which 
they naturally destroy, and which will more than 
repay the cost and labor of building the fence. By 
keeping them enclosed in this manner, a large num- 
ber of fowls may be retained in an orchard; and the 
continual scratching which is done by them will 
prove advantageous both to the soil and trees them- 
selves. 


Low ManGers.— A correspondent of “The 
New-York Tribune” condemns high mangers for 
horses, claiming that they irritate the throat, and 
create a tendency to heaves. He says the manger 
should be ona level with the feet, as that is according 
to nature. Many men in this vicinity have already 
adopted this idea. 
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ELEPHANTS AT SEA. 


TBE boisting into the air, and lowering elephants 
into the hold of a ship, is not only an unusual sight 
to most men, but also a strange experience to most 
elephants. They were lashed with strong ropes, 
slung as far as practicable in slings, hoisted up with 
cranes with threefold tackles, and lowered into the 
steamer’s hold like bales of cotton. When in the 
hold, they were placed in pens built of strong teak- 
timber baulks, bolted to the ship’s side to prevent 
them from breaking loose. The fear the animals 
suffered was the only pain they underwent; and by 
watching the eyes of the poor beasts their terror was 
very manifest. Tears trickled down their mild coun- 
tenances, and they roared with dread, more especi lly 
when being lowered into the hold, the bottom of 
which was sanded for them to stand upon. We are 
told that one timid female elephant actually fainted, 
and was brought to with a fan and many gallons of 
water. At sea it appears that the animals got into 
a curious habit of occasionally —evidently with a 
preconcerted signal — setting to work rocking the 
ship from side to side, by giving themselves, simulta- 
neously, a swinging motion as they stood athwart 
ship, the vessel rolling heavily as if in a seaway. 
This they would do for a sp2ll of an hour or more, 
and then desist for several hours until the strange 
freak took them again. When they reached port 
they were hoisted out of the hold and swam on shore, 
thirty-five being thus safely landed without any acci- 
dent whatever. When they were released from the 
slings it was a supreme moment for the mahout who 
was always on the elephant’s neck from the time of 
its touching the water to letting go. As the word 
was given to let go, each of the elephants, either from 
the lightness of his heart at being freed from his 
floating prison, or from his own weight, we are not 
sure which, — lightness of heart, like lightness of 
head, ciuses elep ants and men to play pranks, — 
plunged down deep into the water, the mahout on 
his neck. ‘The anxiety on the face of the mahout, 
just one second before the plunge, was a study ; so, 
too, was it when elephant and man rose to the surface 
again, the former blowing water from his trunk and 
the latter from his nose.—Culeutia Englishman. 

Instinct. — The Hamilton “ Spectator” says that 
during last summer William Getz, watchmaker, York 
Street, captured a young ground-hog; and, as it grew, 
it became a regular pet in the house, and would lie 
down with either the cat or dog. Between six and 
seven months ago the family noticed the little animal 
picking up pieces of rags, and car:ying them away, 
when all of a sudden the little pet disappeared en- 
tirely, and was given up as lost, the supposition being 
that it was killed by a dog. It was not so, however. 
The litile hog, anticipating a severe winter, dug a 
hole under the house, and lined it with the rags he 
carried in the fall, and, covering himself in, remained 
there during the whole winter until St. Patrick’s Day, 
when he re-appeared from his hiding-place, end came 
into the house as usual. Mr. Getz now calls him Pat- 
rick, in honor of the day upon which he made his 
re-appearance. 


A Doc on nis Travers. — Not long since, Mrs. 
B—, resicing in one of the interior counties of 
Missouri, left her home on a visit to some relatives 
living in Henry County, Kentucky, bringing with 
her a favorite dog. On arriving in this city, she 
missed her pet; and, s2arch and inquiry failing to 
elicit aught concerning him, she was compelled to 
continue her journey without him, Fourtven days 
after the lady had left her home, the family were 
surprised at the appearance of “ Fido,” whom they 
thought worrying the pigs, or “ baying the moon,” 
in tar-off Kentucky. Not less than nine hundred 
miles had been traversed by his dogship; and when 
it is remembered that he had been brought bither by 
rail, and could have had no trail to lead him back to 
his o!d quarters, that the broad Ohio, and the still 
broader Mis-issippi, not to mention hundreds of 
streams of smallvr proportions, lay between him and 
his puppyhood’s home, the journey was a remarka- 
ble one, and, as such, must ever distinguish this 
“dumb brute” as a remarkable dog. — Louisvilie 
Journal. 


| jaws, and fastened upon her. 


AN INSANE WOMAN AND A FAITHFUL DOG. 

A LAWYER in San Francisco has a wif», a nurse- 
girl, a whole houseful of small children, and a large 
‘Newfoundiand dog as a playmate for the little ones. 
It was not known until lately that the dog had any 
other merits than a doggish attachment to the family, 
a kind, playful disposition, and a good appetite. The 
lawyer has a near neighbor whose wite is afflicted 
with a mild type of insanity. The unfortunate wo- 
man was supposed to be perfectly harmless. She 
was an object of mournful interest in the neighbor- 
hood; and her vagaries sometimes amused the chil- 
dren. One day when the lawyer was at his office, 
and bis wife was out shopping, and the children, lett 
in charge of the nurse-girl, were romping with the 
dog, there was a violent knocking at the door which 
startled the whole house. The nurse-girl went to 
the door, and the children crowded around her; an 
the dog was there too, with au expression of interest 
on his countenance. 

When the door was opened the insane woman 
forced her way into the hall, looking very much ex- 
cited. She talked loud and looked wiid, and was 
evidently raving mad. ‘The dog knew her; and ap- 
pearing also to know that there was something 
wrong on foot, he crowded in between the affrigbted 
children and the visitor, and commenced barking. 
The nurse-girl, not being alarmed, tuld him to “ get 
out.” The maniac woman, it seems, took the remark 
as addressed to her, seized the girl by the hair, and 
dragged her down, and finalty clutched her throat, 
and commenced strangling her. The girl was pow- 
erless in the hands of the maniac, and the children 
ran screaming. The dog, not liking the course mat- 
ters had taken, sprang at the mad woman wiih open 
She loosened her hold 
of the prostrate girl, and made her way to the door 
in charge of the dog. She stepped outside, and the 
animal let her go. The nursc-girl then bolted the 
door; and the now doubly-enrazed woman began to 
throw stones and break the windows, and finally got 
an axe and commenced hewing down the door. ‘Lhe 
house was in the suburbs, and no policeman was near. 
The girl locked the terrified children in a back room, 
and, leaving the dog to guard the house, went out by 
a back door, and hastened to the lawyer’s cflice. 

The mad woman, hearing the children shrieking 
in the back part of the house, left the front docr, and 
went around to the rear of the house. She saw the 
children’s faces huddled together in the window, and 
made a fresh attack. She broke the window all to 
pieces, and tried to get in by it; but the opening was 
a little too high, and she had no ladder. Presently 
the maniac made her way through the back door 
with her axe, and stood tace to tace with the dog. 
He lay crouching at the children’s door, and there 
the lawyer found him when he came with a sufficient 
force to raise the siege. 

Tue Surew. — The shrew is an unfortunate 
animal, which is the victim of popular dislike and 
superstition. It is said to have the power of laming 
horses and cattle by merely running over the hoof; 
and the belief is, that the only thing to cure the 
injured animal is the leaves of a shrew-ash applied 
to the wounded part; a shrew-ash being an ash tree 
in the trunk of which an opening has been made, 
and a livieg shrew-mouse enclosed therein. For- 
merly every village green could boast of its shrew- 
as’); but they have now almost entirely disappeared, 
although the superstitious belief in the disease tor 
which its leaves were supposed to be a remedy still 
remains in the minds of the people. 
this curious idea is probably to be found in the fact 
that the shrew-mouse exhzles a peculiar odor, so 
penetrating and disagreeable to cattle, that they 
refuse to drink {rom a vessel which a shrew-mouse 
has been resting upon. 

An AFFECTIONATE Cat.— Recently Daniel EF. 
Nichols of Cherryfield, Me., died, and shortly aftcr 
the funeral the family cat, which Mr. Nichols had 
always petted, was observed for several nights to leave 
the house and return the next morning covered with 
mud. On following puss, it was dscovered that she 
went directly to the grave, where she had dug a hole 
to the coffin in the endeavor to find her kind master. 
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BIRD PAINTING, ETC. 

Unpver the head of “ Misapplied Genius,” the 
“ London Graphic ” relates the following : — 

“ Sparrows are pert, sly fellows, if you will, but 
withal a hard-working, grub-digging folk; and we 
are sorry to see how often they act as accomplices 
with the lower orders of misapplied genius. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of these inoffensive little birds 
are sold every year for bulfinches, canaries, linnets, 
and bluebirds. In the garrets of the Seven Dials 
there are artists engaged in bird-painting, who enjoy 
as much fame among “ the faney ” as many an R. A. 
does among the dealers, and whose delicacy of touch 
and brilliancy of color are as much talked about and 
as well appreciated. 

“A gentieman’s servant in a groom’s livery, one 
hot summer day, rested for refreshment in the bar of 
the hotel in the Strand. In a common wocden cage 
he had a bird, the beauty and gorgeousness of whose 
plumage surpassed the bird of paradise in hue — 
green, gold, and crimson rivalled each other in splen- 
dor; and when the bystanders were informed that 
he could “talk Lke a Christian,” their admiration 
was unbounded. “ But,” said the man-servant, seri- 
ously, he has one fault, — he swears — not often; 
but when he does swear, he’s dreadful.” And here 
he looked reprovingly at the barmaid, who began to 
givgle. “ Now, my mistress,” he continued, * can’t 
abide swearing ; and she’s sent me to sell him to one 
of the bird-deaters in St. Martin’s Lane for two pound- 
ten; and she gave a ten-pound note for him not four 
months ago.” ‘The landlord was too well-to-do a 
man to let a chance like that go away ; so, calling the 
man-servant one side, he purchased the bird for a 
trifle less than the sum asked, and sent for an appro- 
priate cage to put him into. The same alternoon, 
the happy owner was exhibiting his purchase to a 
friend, when the beautiful bird struck its head on 
one side, gave a comical look at the ceiling, and sol- 
emnly cried out, * Caw Jack.” The plumage was para- 
disaical; but the voice was the voice of the vulgar; 
and the astonished landlord and visitor stoud aghast 
at the denouement. Some water and soap soon 
developed the jackdaw. 

“ Another misapplied genius stands at Charing 
Cross. In his arms he bears a little Maltese terrier 
of about the size and whiteness of a ball of worsted, 
and at the end of a string tuz two little shivering 
black and tans. A lady passing by falls in love wit 
his tiny-ship of the white worsted aspect, and, after 
a little haggling, buys him for a sovereign. She 
hurries home with her canine atom in a glow of an- 
ticipation and delight, and fully impressed with the 
man’s directions “ not to let him go, as he is a lively 
creeter.” Tee drawing-room is reached ; the maiden 
sisters called to participate in the rapture; and the 
treasure is placed upon the table. ‘There isa sudden 
start on the part of the pet; a frisk,a dash, a scramble 
at the window curtain; and betore ten seeonds have 
elapsed, quick as the harleqyuin’s magic in a pan- 
tomime, all that remains of the Maltese beauty is a 
bundle of fur and a hali-stupified, large, biown rat, 
who, by a copious narcotic dose, has Leen induced to 
play the role of the puppy.” 

A VALUABLE FRIEND ror A Dog. — The other 
afternoon a cow and a dog belonging to R. N. Graves 
were passing along B suveet together: a big, quarrel- 
some hoodium cur rush. d out from the sidewalk, and 
pounced upon the canine companion cf the cow. 
The hoodlum seemed to be getting the best of the 
fight, when the cow, — probably a descendant in a 
divect line cf the “ cow with the crumpled horn that 
tossed the dog that worried the cat,” — secing how 
things were going with her e»mpanion, charged 
upon the strange dog, and at the first pass elevated 
him some ten feet in the air. She was on hand 
again about the time he strack the ground, and, 
charging upon him with arched neck and erect tail, 
pitched him from the middle of the street irto a pile 
of packing cases standing on the edge of the side- 
walk. This done, she turned aifectionately to her 
canine friend, and the p.ir moved on together ; while 
tue discomfited hocd!uin raised his head above the 
edge of the dry-goods box in which he had landed, 
and looked about to sce if the lightning had struck 
any other dog. — Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise. 
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